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THE CLOISTERS 


During the winter months The Cloisters 
will close at dusk. 


A SPECIAL LECTURE 


M. Gaston Migeon, until recently curator 
of mediaeval and Near Eastern art in the 
Museum of the Louvre, will lecture in 
French upon La Miniature Persane in Class 
Room A on Tuesday, November 9, at 4 
o'clock. No cards of admission are required. 


CONTEMPORARY SWEDISH 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


The success of the Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Swedish Decorative Arts, which 
will be held at the Museum in January and 
February, is assured by the distinguished 
character of the committee charged with 
its organization in Sweden. As previously 
announced, the exhibition, which has re- 
ceived a subvention from the Govern- 


ment of Sweden, is under the gracious 
auspices of H.R.H. the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. The committee is headed by 
H.R.H. Prince Eugen of Sweden as Hono- 
rary Chairman. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman are, respectively, His Excellency 
H. Lagercrantz, former Minister of Sweden 
to the United States, and Josef Sachs, Pres- 
ident of A. B. Nordiska Kompaniet, Stock- 
holm. The members of the committee are 
C. Bergsten, Architectural Counselor; Dr. 
Axel Gauffin, Superintendent and Director 
of the National Museum of Sweden; Ed- 
vard Hald, artist; Professor Olle Hjortz- 
berg, Director of the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Free Arts; Hugo Lagerstrém; 
Thorsten Laurin; Axel Odelberg, C. E.; 
Dr. Gregor Paulsson, Director of the Swe- 
dish Association of Arts and Crafts; O. 
Rydbeck, President of Skandinaviska 
Kredit-Aktiebolaget, Stockholm; Ragnar 
Sohlman, Commercial Counselor; Ivar 
Tengbom, Director-General of the Royal 
Board of Architecture; Dr. Erik Wetter- 
gren, Intendant of the National Museum; 
Miss Karin Wastberg; and Carl Gunne, 
Secretary of the Committee. Dr. Gregor 
Paulsson, whose excellent work at the Paris 
Exposition in 1925 will be remembered, 
has been appointed Commissioner and 
charged with the organization of the ex- 
hibition. 

The exhibition, which will be arranged 
in Gallery D 6 of the Museum, will open 
to the public on January 18 and continue 
through February 27. The public opening 
will be preceded by a private view and re- 
ception for members of the Museum and 
other invited guests on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 17, when the exhibition will be offici- 
ally opened by His Excellency, Wollmar 
Bostrom, the Minister of Sweden to the 
United States. Guests will be received by 
a committee consisting of the Minister of 
Sweden, the President of the Museum, the 
Consul-General of Sweden in New York, the 
Swedish Commissioner, a group of Trustees, 
the Director, and the Assistant Director. A 
catalogue of the exhibition will be prepared 
by Mr. Breck, who will also have charge 
the installation of the exhibition. In the 
next number of the BULLETIN, details will be 
given concerning the material to be shown 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
JOSEPH PENNELL 


With the most generous aid and advice 
of Mrs. Pennell the Museum has arranged 
a memorial exhibition of the work of the 
late Joseph Pennell, which, beginning with 
a private view on Monday, November 8, 
will thereafter be open to the public un- 
til the end of the year. The exhibition is 
held in four of the new print galleries in 
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pathy and understanding must long remain 
the most authoritative document on its 
subject. 

It is as yet far too soon after Mr. Pen- 
nell’s untimely death for any one, let alone 
the present writer, to treat of his work with 
that detachment, that objectivity, which 
true criticism demands and which only the 
distance of time can bring. As yet the 
man himself, his lank figure, his so decep- 





TRAINS THAT COME 


Wing K, and contains a representative and 
carefully chosen selection of Mr. Pennell’s 
drawings, water colors, etchings, litho- 
graphs, and illustrated books. The thanks 
of the Museum are due not only to Mrs. 
Pennell but to the following ladies and 
gentlemen who have kindly contributed to 
the exhibition from their collections: Mrs. 
John C. Clark, George W. Davison, David 
Keppel, Mr. and Mrs. Laurent Oppen- 
heim, M. S. Sloan, and Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Tinker. Mrs. Pennell has written, 
to serve as a guide to the exhibition, a de- 
lightful account of her husband’s life and 
work, which, because of its intimate sym- 
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AND TRAINS THAT GO 
ETCHING BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


tively lazy gesture, his drawling accents 
are too strong in our memories for any of us 
clearly to differentiate between that mem- 
ory and the actual evidence which his work 
presents to our eyes. He was, he is, our 
contemporary, and we cannot think of him 
set up in those vanishing lines that consti- 
tute historic perspective. 

Those who knew the man will always 
carry over into their judgment of his work 
the same feeling that his speech and gesture 
instilled in them, the same reactions that 
they had to his so marked and idiosyncrat- 
ic personality. Many of his contempora- 
ries found him hard to deal with, some of 
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them suffered from his frank and outspoken 
criticism, but as against this there are his 
pupils, the young men and women who 
worked with him and under him, who met 
him in the true intimacy of the studio, who 
found him never too busy, never too tired, 
never too lazy, to attend to their problems, 
to pourout lavishly fortheir benefit his great 
stores of accumulated knowledge and skill. 
He never in all his life, to use one of the so 
expressive locutions of the street, high- 
hatted any one. If talked what he 
considered nonsense he quickly and vig- 
orously jumped upon it, leaving no possible 
loophole for any misunderstanding of what 
he thought—it was because of this that he 
had trouble with his contemporaries; if one 
talked what he considered sense, and in 
many ways he was an astoundingly sen- 
sible man, there was no question of his 
approval, it was immediately apparent. If 
one made a point that he approved of he 
acclaimed it, and if it had never before oc- 
curred to him he was quick to acknowledge 
it. He never assumed the pundit attitude 
of vast and concealed knowledge. What 
he knew he never kept back. If he didn’t 
know he said so, Few men of his day 
were at one and the same time more toler- 


one 


ant and more intolerant, more learned and 
more ignorant. And because of all this 
he was until the end vital and interesting 
—so far from withdrawing from the clash 
of opinion, he was incapable of not being 
implicated in opinion’s every breath and 
whim. 
had fattily degenerated into slothful habit, 
but youth, whether or not it agreed, loved 
it. And just because of this he did more 
for the future of the graphic arts in this 
country than any one other man. What- 
ever the critics may say of him in time to 
come, whether they rank him high or low, 
this they can never take away from him 
or deny—-that his example, his teaching, 
and his writing are factors with which every 
historian of the graphic arts in America 
will have to deal. 

Strong in his opinions, amazingly skilful 
in his stinging presentation of them, he 
was less than any other man in the world 
an egoist. Somewhere in him there was a 
streak of the temper that made George Fox; 


his irritated those whose opinions 
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he was a preacher and a teacher, first, last, 
and always. And, unlike so many artists 
of all kinds, he was, within his limitations 
of temper and personality, tremendously 
interested in the arts that he practised: 
he actively wanted people to know about 
them, and in a long series of books he wrote 
about them, reproduced them, expounded 
them. He was always interested in seeing 
the work of other men, and when he liked 
it he was untiring in his advocacy of it. 
His books on pen draughtsmanship, on 
lithography, on etching, however erroneous 
they often appeared to the specialist his- 
torian, were vital things, and they carried 
far and wide the theories and the prece- 
dents that claimed his adherence. For a 
whole generation of students they were 
vivid sources of inspiration, and whether 
or not those students read his text they 
pored over and absorbed the remarkable 
series of illustrations and reproductions 
with which he provided them, and they 
found in his practical hints and notes on 
tools and processes simple, straightforward, 
common-sense information which often tt 
was impossible to find elsewhere in Eng- 
lish. He was a workman who had a pas- 
sion for experiment, for helping others to 
experiment, and so when he spoke about 
tools and materials he was not content to 
call them by name, but, in blessed manner, 
he told just where and how they could be 
procured. Here was none of that petty 
meanness which so often keeps men from 
telling possible competitors where to get 
and how to use things, which leads small 
ungenerous men and women to make se- 
crets of things which are meant for all. 
And as a result of this temper it was but 
natural that the last years of his life 
should have been spent as an active, en- 
thusiastic teacher at the Art Students’ 
League, where in characteristic vein he 
held forth for the benefit of all who cared 
to come, cheering them on in their fights 
with technical problems, grumbling at their 
stupidities, applauding their successes, and 
ever exhibiting an incredible patience and 
kindliness with the duffers. Day after day 
he helped them ground their plates, showed 
them how to use their acids, and with his 
own hands inked and wiped that they 
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might the better see how it was done. For 
him it was child’s business, and yet it was 
always exciting for him, always worth 
doing, because in this way he was passing 
on the knowledge that was so precious to 
him. 

He had a passion for the practical, for 
the things that worked, and this domi- 
nated his life. To use the now easy lan- 
guage of psychoanalysis he was an extra- 
vert of the most pronounced type. He had 
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what his interest always responded to, 
was workmanship. And just as with ad- 
vancing age this practical attitude deter- 
mined his choice of subject matter, so did 
it always determine his loyalties and his 
admirations for the work of other men. 
He keenly admired some of Rembrandt’s 
landscapes, for the problems which Rem- 
brandt handled in them were also his own 
problems. His frank failure to like the 
great religious and imaginative plates by 





LUDLOW 


CHARCOAL DRAWING 
little patience with the thing that is seen 
with the inward little interest in 
dreams and inward experience. The thing 
outside him impelled him and claimed his 
allegiance—and especially the thing that 
for him represented “work.” Essentially he 
was a reporter, an often sparkling and in- 
teresting one, of the things that men did 
with their hands and their brawn. A mill, 
Whether a sleepy Dutch water pump or a 
vast clangorous steel plant at Pittsburgh, 
fascinated him because here was something 
that obviously and really worked. Ex- 
pression, as that word is used in modern 
studios and modern art talk, had no mean- 
ing for him; what his spirit clamored for, 


eye, 


BY JOSEPH PENNELI 


Rembrandt, the scorn that he heaped 
upon them, was doubtless in the final analy- 
sis based upon his inability to enter into 
the spirit in which they were made, to ap- 
preciate the pictorial problems which con- 
ditioned their technical making. It was 
because of their brilliant, generally useful 
techniques that he admired Vierge and 
Fortuny, and to this same thing may be 
traced his extraordinary loyalty to Whist- 
ler, a loyalty that came near unto being 
the purest kind of hero worship. Whistler 
never dealt with any problems but those of 
surfaces, never once pulled back the cur- 
tains and looked underneath, and he was 
able to clothe commonplace things with a 
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certain shimmering and gracious veil that 
hid their essential poverty. To Pennell, 
the youthful illustrator, the man who by 
the very terms of his calling was required 
to make interesting drawings of things in 
which he had no vital interest, this Whist- 
lerian magic offered the great escape. It 
was the most marvelous illustration that 
the illustrator ever met. And, as a loyal 
man, Mr. Pennell, having once proclaimed 
his faith, never recanted it, probably never 
realized that in his own way he ever went 
beyond it. But 20 beyond it he did. 

One of Mr. Pennell’s cardinal beliefs, 
possibly the one that he most often em- 
phasized in writing and speech, was the 
pictorial unimportance of subject matter as 
compared with artistry in handling and 
workmanship. The writer can remember 
how once after he had spoken of the great 
importance of imaginative subject matter 
Mr. Pennell deluged him with derision, and 
finally dismissed him and his argument with 
the statement that he was the last extant 
mid-Victorian. And yet in the later part 
of his life, in the years when he had ceased 
to be an illustrator and had become an 
independent artist, Mr. Pennell was ab- 
sorbed by his subject matter, by what he 
called The Wonder of Work. He traveled 
the world men working, to 
record the greatness of their triumph over 
brute material, to observe and to note the 
smoke and the noise and the hurry and the 
concerted agony of their endeavor. In the 
event he followed his instincts and forgot 
his theories; his greatest achievement was 
not in the charming lucid drawings in 
which as a youngster he portrayed things 
that meant little more to him than oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of a_ brilliant 
technique, but in the often clumsy, some- 
times careless, lithographs and etchings of 
his later years in which the man poured out 
his interest and his belief in the greatness 
and all-importance of corporate concerted 
labor to practical human ends. He be- 
came the pictorial laureate of the last 
phase of the industrial revolution, the 
celebrant of the period in which the in- 
dividual was lost under the size and weight 
of the corporate load. By a curious in- 
version, Pennell, the extreme individual- 
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ist, through his worship of the idea of work, 
became the man who more than any other 
found pictorial values in the things that 
crush out individuality. So long and to 
the extent that these things, these facto- 
ries, these mills and shipyards, retain their 
hold upon men’s imaginations Mr. Pennell’s 
pictures will be remembered, for it was on 
them that he pinned his faith. 

In the very last years of his life he lived 
on Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, where 
his windows overlooked the Upper Bay, 
the East River, the far-flung bridges that 
bound the shores together, and, last and 
most important of all, that lower end of 
Manhattan Island, where the prismatic 
skyscrapers merged into an incredibly lu- 
minous man-made mountain. It was the 
most astonishing artificial landscape in the 
world, the gateway of stone and iron and 
water through which pulsed the greatest 
commerce known to man, a spot so dense 
with close-packed, dizzily superimposed 
humanity that it had lost its human qual- 
ity and stood forth impersonal as some 
great force of nature. Thanks to sky and 
water, and haze and rain, and snow and 
sun, it was ever changing in its aspect, and 
under its shimmering opalescent cloak of 
visual beauty he found his ideal of work 
made spiritual at last. 

WittiAM M. Ivins, JR. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 


A Nore PRELIMINARY TO THE TENTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


It is the province of a museum of art not 
only to preserve the artistic effects of men 
long dead, but also to hold the mirror to 
the present, so that the world may see what 


men are doing in the arts now. The rec- 
ord must be brought to date. Out of a 


static past spring ideals and successes—at 
least now so considered. But in the work 
of the present is seen the fervent struggle 
for a practical objective. 
Peter Visscher and Gouthiére, the furni- 
ture of Riesener and Chippendale, the mo- 
saic of Cavallini, the silver of Revere, all 
these are finished. We hold them to be 
good, we collect and preserve them. Os- 
tensibly they met the contemporary de- 
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mands and for us they present data second 
to none in faithful record of their time. 

We are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
artists of all times and in every medium are 
to be judged not only as the logical result 
of a certain nationality, training, and en- 
vironment, but also in terms of their ability 
to meet their trade. They all had a market 
and they all strove to meet it. Genius 
may be selective and the market will fol- 
low its cue, but even genius has been told, 
and how often, that the play would be 
produced if the hero were shot with the 
newest air-gun instead of being run over 
by a miserable taxicab, as the plot re- 
quired. 

It is not suggested that designs be made 
with this market so close to the eye that 
real values are blotted out. It is obvious 
that Chippendale made well-designed fur- 
niture, even though it did sell well; or was 
it because it sold well? It is certainly true 
that the designer, as a producer of today, 
can do no better than interpret the de- 
mands of today to the best of his ability 
not to pander to volume alone, not to 
cater only to price, not to seek to give much 
for little, but rather to remember that price 
and quantity and material and current fads 
are all part of the customer’s background, 
of his “buying experience,” and that he 
unconsciously responds to this in exercis- 
ing that curious type of discrimination 
called purchasing. It is the general ex- 
ercise of such discrimination by a large 
number of people that constitutes the mar- 
ket demand, without which designers as 
well as tradesmen and mechanics would be 
penniless. 

From the standpoint of such considera- 
tions as these our annual exhibitions of 
American industrial art have a_ special 
interest and value. They demonstrate 
just what the current market is, what you 
and | and the average man are most apt 
to prefer. These exhibitions are in a sense 
passing reflections, for our preferences are 
not constant. From year to year we vary, 
we improve, possibly we do the opposite, 
and on the chart of preferences in pur- 
chasing design the graph changes direc- 
tion, fluctuates, indeed sometimes shows a 
distinct quirk. 


te 
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This year we shall see the tenth exhibi- 
tion in the annual series, again a collection 
of objects of industrial art, a representa- 
tive group of objects designed and executed 
in the United States under regular condi- 
tions of manufacture in many industries. 
It will be the reflection of 1926-27. How 
much of it will the future see? And these 
pieces in the permanent collections of the 
Museum—what proportion are they of the 
output of their dayr 

Many things are moving in the industrial 
arts, things sane and things reactionary, 
things reasonable and things radical. 
These all cast their own light and in the 
exhibition which opens on December 4 we 
shall note their interest ing reflections, cross- 
lights and all. 


RICHARD F. BaAcu. 


ACCESSIONS OF 
SCULPTURE 


RECENT 
CLASSICAL 


A short time before the opening of Wing 
K last April there came to us from Europe 
the statue of a youth, one of the most at- 
tractive pieces in our classical collection 
(fig. 2; height, 45% in. [1.162 m.]).'. It 
proved to be a timely arrival, for it was just 
what was needed as the central piece of our 
garden court. In his conspicuous place 
at the head of the fountain he has become 
a popular figure. He tells his own story 
in that he is obviously a young athlete, 
one of the many young victors honored by 
their contemporaries for their prowess by 
the erection of a statue. It is an excep- 
tionally well-preserved piece with head un- 
broken and only the arms and parts of the 
legs missing. The style is that of the third 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. There is 
a touch of archaism in the design of the 
closely lying ringlets; but the shoulders are 
sloping instead of square, the right side has 
a decided curve, and the head is turned side- 
wise and downward—all innovations intro- 
duced since the time of the Olympia and 
Omphalos Apollos. The Greek original of 
which ours is a Roman copy must have en- 
joyed a considerable reputation, for there 


‘The marble is very white and close-grained 
lhe piece comes from a private collection in 
France. 
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are several replicas known; viz., two heads 
in the Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg in Copen- 
hagen,? and one in the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori (formerly in the Antiquarium in 
Rome) adapted to represent a Hermes by 
the addition cf a petasos.> A marble stat- 
uette in Berlin‘ appears to be a slightly ear- 
lier version of the same general type, to 
judge from the greater squareness of the 
shoulders and the diminution of the curve 
on the right side. This statuette has parts 
of the left arm including the hand pre- 
served, showing that it was held to the side 
of the body; the hand grasped what appears 
to have been a fillet. Perhaps we can re- 





BARBARIAN 
GREEK 


HEAD OF A 
LATE 


FIG I. 


construct our figure accordingly. The right 
arm is unfortunately also missing in the 
Berlin statuette. 

Furtwangler in his Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture’ drew attention to the resem- 
blance of the Copenhagen head to that of 
his Lemnian Athena and this similarity has 
been further emphasized by Amelung.® 
This makes the question of the origin of 

2Arndt, Collection Ny-Carlsberg, pl. 44; 
Amelung, Oesterreichische Jahreshefte, X1, 1908, 
p. 200, fig. 80; p. 202, figs. 82 and 83 

3Amelung, op. cit., p. 204, figs. 85 and 86. 

4Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen in den 
Berliner Museen, No. 468; Furtwangler, La 
Collection Sabouroff, text to pls. VII-X1. 


5 Page 55. 
6Op. cit., pp. 203 ff. 
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our athlete particularly interesting. Does 
he belong to the Argive or to the Attic 
school? The only certain Argive contem- 
poraries are the Polykleitan Doryphoros 
and Diadoumenos and they are markedly 
unlike. Ours has not the massive build, 
the broad shoulders, the prominent pelvic 
bones of the Polykleitan figures; nor their 
long, flat skull, square face, and heavy eye- 
lids; nor the Polykleitan scheme in which 
the left arm is bent at the elbow and the 
right lowered to balance the curving and 
straight lines of the body.? That being 
the case, and in the absence of other re- 
liable Argive parallels, we cannot  pro- 
nounce our athlete Argive. He is not 
particularly like the Parthenon metope or 
frieze figures, though he has their lightness 
of build. We obviously have too little 
definite knowledge of the ‘“‘schools”’ of this 
period to be didactic about single figures. 
And let us also remember that there must 
have been a close connection between Argos 
and Athens, since on the one hand Pheidias 
is said to have been the pupil of the Argive 
Ageladas,*® and on the other hand the sculp- 
tures of the Argive Heraion proved not 
unlike contemporary Athenian products. 
So the dividing line between the two 
schools may have been slight—with Poly- 
kleitos and Pheidias outstanding person- 
alities creating their own individual styles. 
At all events such archaeological contro- 
versies will in no way detract from the en- 
joyment of our athlete—a singularly grace- 
ful creation akin to the Idolino in its har- 
monious, reverent simplicity. 

We pass from this early ideaiizing “por- 
trait” to two later, more realistic crea- 
tions. One is the head of a barbarian with 
small moustache and beard, deep-set eyes, 
and disheveled hair (fig. 1; height, 6} in. 
[15.9 cm.]). The style is late Greek, the 
workmanship probably Roman. The depth 
of the separate masses of the hair and 
the detailed modeling of the face give the 


7That is, if we can reconstruct the action of 
our figure in accordance with the Berlin piece. 

8Scholiast, Aristophanes, Frogs, 504; Suidas, 
ledddas; Tzetz. Chil. VIII, 325. Faith in this 
tradition is reviving. 

®*They have been placed in the Room of Recent 
Accessions with the reliefs described below. 
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head a vivid, naturalistic look. The sub- 
ject, too, shows the widening of interest 
during the later Greek period when, instead 
of the perfect types represented by the 


conceptions is seen in the bust of a middle- 
aged man, with face turned slightly upward 
and to the right in an almost challenging 
manner (fig. 5; height, 17,‘, 1n. [44.3 cm.]). 





FIG. 3. VOTIVE RELIEF, 


fifth-century athlete, all manner of themes 
were attempted. The picturesque barba- 
rians who were invading the classical world 
from the North, and who presented a 


GREEK, IV CENTURY B.C. 


It is a wonderfully vivid portrayal of a 
typical Roman of the old school—ener- 
getic, imperious, efficient. We feel that 
it was men of his calibre who brought to 





FIG. 4. VOTIVE RELIEF, PROBABLY OFFERED 


BY A WINE 


wholly different cast of features, naturally 
appealed to the artists of the time. Our 
head is an excellent example of such 
work. 

An even greater contrast with earlier 





MERCHANT 


pass the phenomenon of the Roman Em- 
pire. But what a contrast to the sensitive, 
imaginative Greek physiognomies! The 
strength as well as the limitations of Rome 
are written large over this man’s features. 
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The lower part of the nose is missing and 
the lips and chin are badly battered; there 
are also black stains on the right side. In 
spite of the damage, the commanding con- 
ception and the beautiful modeling make 
it a highly impressive piece. We may 
safely say that it will rank among the best 
achievements of Roman artists. The low- 
er edge of the bust is unbroken, and from 


emperor’s wishes can put a sudden stop 
to artistic conceptions, and especially in 
the portraits of private individuals the 
current classicist fashion would not always 
be scrupulously followed. The rendering 
of the hair with incised lines is paralleled 
in busts of the Republican period. 

[hree votive reliefs are further interest- 
ing new accessions. One has the familiar 





FIG. 5. ROMAN PORTRAIT 


this we can reconstruct its approximate 
Shape. It was evidently larger than the 
form supposedly current in the Republican 
and Augustan periods, and yet smaller 
than that of the Flavian epoch.’ It is 
about the size of the bust of our Caligula" 
(37-41 A.D.). Its strongly realistic style 
has, however, nothing in common with the 
classical, idealized types of the Julio- 
Claudian family; so that our head would 
indicate that the vivid realism of the Re- 
publican epoch lingered on into the early 
Empire. And this is only natural; for no 

10 Bienkowski, Revue archéologique, 1895, pp. 
203 ff. 

1 Acc. No. 14.37. 


theme of Hermes escorting three nymphs 
who hold hands in dancing formation, with 
a representation of the river god, Acheloos, 
at the back (fig. 3; length, 154 in. [39.4 
cm.]). A pilaster on either side marks the 
locality as a shrine, and a mound stands for 
a rustic altar. The inscription on the ar- 
chitrave conveniently gives all necessary 
information: ‘Epyouv xac Nupdwr ilepov 
ceuvo te Axedano, “Sacred to Hermes and 
the nymphs and august Acheloos.” The 
style is Greek of the fourth century B.c., 
with archaizing renderings in the draper- 
ies.” It is a delicate, fresh piece of work, 

12Compare Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, pl 
XVI, 3. 
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without great finish. On the under side of 
the stone is a large rectangular tenon for 
attachment. Such votive reliefs with dedi- 
catory inscriptions to rural divinities have 
been found in considerable numbers." The 
importance of the light-footed nymphs in 
Greek religion can be estimated from the 
fact that before the battle of Plataea the 
oracle advised the Athenians to sacrifice 
to Zeus and Hera “and then especially to 
Pan and the Nymphs.’ Indeed grottoes 
sacred to the nymphs and the springs were 
scattered all over Greece. We have an 
engaging description of such a sanctuary 
in Plato’s Phaedrus.’’ Socrates has been 





FIG. 6. VOTIVE RELIEI 
PROBABLY OFFERED BY 
A SCULPTOR 


guided by Phaedrus outside the city walls 
to a quiet spot. And when he reaches it 
he is enchanted: “By Hera, it is a lovely 
resting place. For this plane tree is very 
spreading and lofty, and the tall and shady 
willow is very beautiful, and it is in full 
bloom, so as to make the place more fra- 
grant; then too the spring is very pretty as 
it flows under the plane tree, and its water 
is very cool to judge by my foot. And it 
seems to be a sacred place of some nymphs 
and of Acheloos, to judge by the figurines 
and statues. Then again, if you please, 
how lovely and how perfectly charming the 
breeziness of the place is! And it re- 


Compare Pottier, Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénique, 1881, pp. 351 ff; Rouse, 
Greek Votive Offerings, pp. 85 ff 

4Plutarch, Aristides, XI, 4. 

15230 B.C. 


sounds with the shrill summer music of the 
chorus of cicadas. But the most delight- 
ful thing of all is the grass, as it grows on 
the gentle slope, thick enough to be just 
right when you lay your head on it.”” In 
such a spot as this (not very long after 
Socrates’ time) we must imagine our relief 
to have been erected. Its gentle figures 
and quiet composition made it an appro- 
priate offering. 

Another relief shows us a rare and wel- 
come scene from the daily life of the an- 
cients (fig. 4; length, 16% in. [42.5 cm.]). 
We are evidently in a wine or oil store, 
with the merchant in charge and a lot of 
jars stacked on one side. A workman is 
carrying another such jar on his back; it 
must be full and quite heavy to judge from 
his attitude. The best explanation of the 
relief is that it is a thank-offering of a suc- 
cessful trader. The workmanship is rather 
cursory and probably of the Roman period. 

The third relief has carved on it a mallet 
and a chisel (the “point” or “‘punch’’) of 
the forms which would be used—and are 
still—in stone-carving (fig. 6; length, 14 
in. [35.6 cm.]). The dedication of tools 
by the workman on retirement or on the 
successful accomplishment of a task was 
in line with Greek customs. Our relief 
was probably an offering by a sculptor. 
That he represented tools for the cutting 
of the stone instead of the working of the 
clay is an interesting commentary on the 
difference between ancient and modern 
practice. GiseLtA M. A. RICHTER. 
PUFFED AND SLASHED ARMOR 

OF 1525 


The student who looks thoughtfully upon 
series of art objects is apt to be impressed 
with the fact that their forms are developed 
progressively, usually in definite lines, re- 
minding him of the well-known ‘“eveclu- 
tional” lines in animals. He recalls, for 
example, the great charts in a natural 
history museum where, mapped out with 
specimens, he sees structures which origi- 
nate at one period of the world, undergo 
changes in later periods, sometimes giv- 
ing rise by gradual steps to structures 
so complicated, so eccentric, that their 
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owners find them an increasing hindrance 
or burden—to such a degree, indeed, that 
in the end they become overwhelmed by 
them, and disappear from the series for- 
ever. Thus he brings to mind tusks which 
become so heavy and so inbent that they 
serve no longer as either tusks or teeth, 
horns which become so large and branched 
that they tend to destroy rather than to 
save their possessors, fins which develop 
into such long and filmy members that 





question was apparently the Radzivil, and 
his castle was Niéswiez, which is on the 
frontier of Poland and Russia. For | 
have reason to believe that it was from this 
castle that the Museum, through a well- 
known antiquary in Vienna, obtained a 
remarkable backplate and rump defense 
or hoguine (fig. 3) which was an_heir- 
loom descending from the Radzivil who 
was father of him whose enameled and poly- 
chromed armor remains today one of the 





FIG. f. PUFFED SLEEVES OF AN ENGRAVED AND 


GILDED ARMOR 


they impede movements of swimming in 
stead of helping them 

An instance in which an object of art 
“behaved” in a similar manner is clearly 
seen in certain parts of a richly engraved 
and gilded suit of armor which lately came 
into the possession of the Museum, and 
which, I believe, can be understood only 
if considered as a terminal and fantastic 
member of a series of progressive forms. 

But let us make this clear. The objects 
in question are the arm defenses (here shown 
unstrapped and greatly drawn out, fig. 1) 
of a rich suit of engraved and gilded armor 
which turned up in a sale in London of 
similar defenses “removed from the ar- 
moury of a Russian prince.” The prince in 


OF ABOUT 1525 


treasures of the imperial collection in Vi- 
enna. And there can be no question that 
the newly obtained sleeves and our back- 
plate actually belonged together, and that 
they now rejoin one another by that happy 
chance which every curator of armor 1s 
familiar with, and upon which he learns 
even to depend. 

When Wilhelm von Rogendorf appeared 
about 1522 in the circle of the Austrian 
Emperor, he was unquestionably pointed 
out by many fingers. He wore armor 
which was not only rich in quality, gilded 
and engraved, but in the form of its sleeves 
was so eccentric, ballooned, curiously artic- 
ulated, that he caught the eye of every critic 
of rich harness in an armor-loving court. 
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So extraordinary was his gear that until 
a few months ago an expert would hardly 
have thought it possible that any other 





FIG. 2. CONTEMPORARY ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWING PUFFED SLEEVES IN COS- 
TUME OF ABOUT 1525 


armor with the huge sleeves of von Rogen- 
dorf could exist or even could have ex- 
isted. Was it not as a unique object that 
the greatest collector of armor, Archduke 
Ferdinand of Tyrol, secured it sometime 
during the late sixteenth century and 
mounted it in his Heldengallerie in Schloss 
Ambras, shortly to be pictured by Schrenck 
in his album (1601), later to find its way 
to Vienna and to the present Hofmuseum? 
A general surprise it was, therefore, when 
it was discovered in the London sale that 
von Rogendorf had had a contemporary 
rival who, as we shall see, even carried a 
step further his foppery in armor. 

How this fashion arose and through 
what steps it passed in its “evolution” 
can, we believe, be understood by bearing 
in mind the museum of natural history and 
its charts. For in their sense the sleeves 
were surely a monstrosity, something 
which every real armorer of the day must 
have resented, winking knowingly or smil- 


ing behind his hand: they were too heavy 
for practical use; they were not so flexible 
as earlier models, impeding the free move- 
ments of the arms; they were easily knocked 
out of gear; they offered far too large a 
target for blows, and their surface, wrinkled 
and roughened, caught the point of every 
halberd, sword, or dagger. 

The fact of the matter is that the su- 
preme achievement of Rogendorf and Rad- 
zivil was absolutely on a wrong tack. It 
carried to a ridiculous degree the mistaken 
idea that the work of the armorer should 
follow in fashion the civil costume of the 
day. We know, on the other hand, that 
the costume of the period had, up to that 


time, followed in a general way the needs of 
the armorer, so it is clear that Rogendorf 


and his kind were attempting to “put the 
cart before the horse.” We have excel- 
lent evidence, indeed, that most of the cu- 
rious slits and flutings which appeared in 





FIG. 3. BACKPLATE ACCOMPANY- 
ING PUFFED SLEEVES Ol 
FIGURE I! 


the costume of the end of the fifteenth 
century and during the sixteenth were but 
ornamental developments in the interest 
of the armor-wearer, whose costume must 
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be worn comfortably under his armor. The 
puffing and slashing of the costume _ be- 
came but a means of furnishing a pad- 
ding for the encircling plates of armor, for 
the great puffs at shoulder, elbow, knee, 
thigh will be found by experiment to fold 
themselves neatly together and furnish 
an unwrinkled support. Observe, in this 
regard, Hans Doring’s contemporary draw- 
ing (fig. 2) in which a soldier is represented 
whose right arm is without armor—bearing 
puffed sleeve, with slashes, huge in size; 





FIG. 4. ARM DEFENSES SHOWING 


while on the other arm the great sleeve 
has been neatly compressed within the 
usual steel spallitres, elbow-kop, and 
gauntlet. 

But, following the comparative method, 
we can convince ourselves that the mon- 
strous sleeves of our armor were not an 
isolated invention; they were but the 
culmination of a series of steps in develop- 
ment which demonstrated ad absurdum 
that armor should not mimic the civil cos- 
tume of the day. This decadent series 
shows us (as stage 1) the armorer, in orna- 
menting his armor, etching lightly on its 
surface the outlines of the design of the 
fabric of civil costume—a procedure which 
produced a decorative effect without nota- 
bly weakening the plates—but even then, 
as results showed, he was opening a box 


of Pandora and his troubles began to fly 
out, for his next wealthy client demanded 
that he should represent (stage 2, shown 
in numerous specimens, e.g., Gallery Ho 
Case VIII) slight slashings at various 
points, and slight embossing, suggesting 
more clearly the prevailing fashion! in 
civil costume. This innovation caught the 
eye of the Emperor Charles V who ordered 
the armor (stage 3) whose sleeve we repre- 
sent in fig. 4A from the specimen in the 
Madrid Armory—here slashing appears 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUFFED SLEEVES 


prominently, and the puffing of the sleeves 
forms rings on the upper arms which ro- 
tated as “‘turners.”” Next appear (as stage 
4, Wallace Collection [fig. 4B], and with 
variants in Stockholm, Leningrad, and our 
own collection) arms of great calibre, with 
a greater number of rotating segments, 
and with the elbow-cap (kop) and its shell 
dwarfed and degenerate. Then appears 
(as stage 5) the great “‘dropsical”’ arm of 
Rogendorf (fig. 4C) where the upper arm 
is furnished with numerous rotating seg- 
ments; where the old elbow-cap has dis- 
appeared and in its place is developed a 
great loosely rotating segment; where the 
lower arm is broken up into three similar 
segments which decline in size toward the 


1The style once introduced became the mod 
even in costumes of women and children 
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hand. And, finally (in stage 6), we come 
to our Radzivil arm (fig. 4D) where in the 
upper arm the rotating segments are of 
ponderous size; where the elbow has be- 
come so wide as to lose even the semblance 
of a kop; and where the forearm defenses 
are of maximum width, the cuff segment 
not only attaining great size but developing 
a drooping “‘pocket”’ on the “‘cuff button 

We can safely conclude that at 
fantastic point our developmental 


side.” 
this 





FIG. I. TEA-CADDY WITH’ THI 
CREST OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


series, like a zoological one, became ex- 
tinct, either because every reputable ar- 
morer “put his foot down” and declined 
to carry out similar ridiculous orders, or 
because (more probably) no other great 
noble could be found to order such costly 
objects only to provoke comment which 
was far from flattering. 

Just a word further: our Radzivil sleeves 
are made magnificently, probably by Colo- 
man Helmschmied; there is no poingon, 
but the finely modeled borders are his and 
also the style of etching. Through the 
“slits” (more complicated in design than 
those of Rogendorf) and the crescentic 
slashes one sees a pattern of fine chain 
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mail (?), richly gilded. Such objects, need- 
less to say, are an excellent addition to 
the series of rare types in our gallery (H 9), 
which seeks to illustrate by splendid speci- 
mens the development of the armorer’s art. 
BASHFORD DEAN. 


SINO-LOWESTOFT 


EspECIALLY MARKED PIECES 
AND A RECENT GIFT 


SoM! 


Throughout the eighteenth century there 
was a great exportation of porcelain from 
China to the West. The widespread fad 
for collecting all sorts of small and large 
utensils in “burnt china,” as it was called, 
gained headway in the first quarter of the 
century, and as the century advanced, the 
East India Companies undertook larger 
and larger orders for the import of porce- 
lains. Some of this ware was brought 
undecorated to Europe and the colored 
ornament applied, overglaze, in enamel. 
Other types were ordered for European use 
and decorated in China from European 
designs. Much of this was heraldic, ma- 
sonic (fig. 6), or especially monogramed. 

This Chinese porcelain of the eighteenth 
century, manufactured for export to Europe 
and long improperly called Lowestoft, 
ranks not very high in the eyes of con- 
noisseurs of Oriental ceramics. It was 
produced in quantity and its paste and 
glaze were of somewhat inferior quality. 
Its ornament was frequently copied from 
European patterns so that its Oriental 
origin was negatived. 

It formed, however, a large proportion of 
the finer tableware of Europe and America 
from at least the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and much of it has a very particu- 
lar and personal interest in its marking 
either with the family heraldry or with 
the personal monograms of the owners for 
whom it was made. Colored sketches of 
the heraldry were taken to China and there 
rendered with a slight difference in draw- 
ing. A great deal of this ware was manu- 
factured at Ching-té-chén and decorated 
at Canton. 

In the American Wing are a number of 
examples of this especially marked china. 
There is, first, the great dinner-service of 
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two hundred and forty-eight pieces (fig. 4) 
bearing the coat of arms of Townley which 
belonged to the Chase family of Annapolis, 


one of whose members in the first half of 


the eighteenth century married Lady 
Margaret Townley. It bears on every piece 
a rococo shield with the arms in red, black, 
and gold. This set is shown in one of the 
rooms on the first floor which came from 
Haverhill, Mass. 

In the room from Petersburg, Virginia, 
on the first floor is shown a group of later 
examples, dating from the last quarter of 


a 17. 4 





FIG. 0 TFEAPOT WITH MASONIC 
EMBLEMS 
the century. There are specimens of 


George Washington’s dinner-set with an 
underglaze blue border and the insignia of 
the Order of the Cincinnati in color (fig. 3).! 
Different in design but also bearing the in- 
signia of the Cincinnati is a cup from the set 
brought over from China at the same time 
for General Knox, Washington’s Secretary 
of War, whose monogram it bears. 

A covered cup with saucer is a represen- 
tative piece from a set of dishes owned by 
Martha Washington. Her monogram oc- 


1An interesting description of the importation 
of this set and two other sets brought out at the 
same time may be found in Early New York 
on Dark Blue Staffordshire Pottery, by R. T.H. 
Halsey, pp. 297-301. 


curs on the saucer and on the side of the 
cup at the center of a series of radiating 
lines forming a star, while around the top 
runs a border of links of a chain each bear- 
ing the name of one of the original colonies, 
This piece is of the type decorated in 
Europe for the general American market. 
There is a large group decorated with the 
\merican, eagle and shield in many varia- 
tions. The painting is usually done in 
brown or brown and gold with very little 
ornament excepting the eagle. In others 
red and blue are used. Some other pieces, 
shown in the same case, have an adapta 
tion of the coat of arms of the State of 
New York rendered in colors. In these the 
quaint almond-eyed figures supporting the 
shield show the result of the Chinese copy- 
ing of the European design (fig. 1). Still 
another group is that which bears designs 
of ships carrying the American flag in full 
color. In this group is included an inter- 
esting teapot. These examples of Sino- 
Lowestoft decorated for the American trade 
have been lent by R. T. H. Halsey. 

In the room on the first floor dedicated 
to the memory of Charles Allen Munn a 
pair of covered jars lent by Mrs. Edith 
Morgan bear the eagle unusually well 
drawn. 

This varied group of specially marked 
porcelains, whose original use was in Amer- 
ica, has recently been added to by a rare 
gift from George Crawley of three pieces 
of the dinner-set of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. Although these were made for 
use in England, the connection of Lord 
Chatham with America, as the chief pro- 
tagonist of the colonies during the years of 
the Revolution, makes them a peculiarly 
appropriate acquisition for the American 
Wing. The plates and platter are very 
handsome, their edges are scalloped deli- 
cately, and their borders and centers are 
decorated in bright enamel colors. In the 
center is elaborate heraldry, the coat of 
arms of Pitt impaling Grenville. Pitt 
married Hester Grenville in 1754, and she 
was created Baroness of Chatham in her 
own right in 1761, some years before Pitt 
himself accepted a title. This heraldry is 
painted in full color. Around the border 
are floral sprays and the initials of both 
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Pitt and his wife, each with its appropriate 
coronet. 

This Chatham china is of as excellent a 
type of the so-called Sino-Lowestoft as 
can be found. It is delicate and thin, its 
colors are brilliant, and its design quite 
originally conceived (figs. 2 and 5). These 
few varieties of the Sino-Lowestoft shown 


ACCESSIONS 


THE PHoToGRAPH DEPARTMENT of the 
Library is now displaying photographs of 
portraits of the Empire period. 


MEMBERSHIP. At meetings of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 1 and 18, 1926, 
the following persons, having qualified, 
were elected in their respective classes: 

FeL_tow tN Perpeturry, Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr. 

FeLLows For Lire, William E. Haw- 
kins, Mrs. Wilton Lloyd-Smith, Carll 
Tucker. 

HoNoRARY FELLOWS FOR Lire, Merrel 
P. Callaway, Thomas W. Lamont. 

SusTAINING MemBers, Laurence S. Bo- 
lognino, Mrs. Edward A. Clark, Thomas C. 
Eastman, William Rodman Fay, Mason 
Grymes, John L. Hawkinson, Charles Hay- 
den, Francis R. Henderson, Frederick M. 
Hilton, George E. Hite, Jr., Elkan Holz- 
man, Mrs. Francis L. V. Hoppin, George 
F. Hurd, Mrs. George H. Kubler, A. 
Lieberfield, Mrs. J. S. Maeder, Miss Ber- 
tha Pagenstecher, Harold Palagano, Mrs. 
Charles S. Payson, Samuel Pearsall, How- 
ard J. Sachs, Charles Edward Spratt, J. G. 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Johnson R. Tatum, 
Mrs. Fred. M. Woolworth, Mrs. Francis 
Wyatt. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 554. 


SomE VISITING Groups AT THE Museum. 
It is always a pleasure when the Museum 
becomes the meeting place of organiza- 
tions directly or indirectly connected with 
the fine arts. A number of such groups 
gathered here during the month of October. 


in the American Wing are of peculiar 
interest to Americans by virtue of their 
especial decoration. There are many sets 
marked with shields containing personal 
monograms or crests, but in general the 
border decoration on these is uninteresting 
and of little variety in design. 
CHARLES O. CORNELIUS. 


AND NOTES 


On October 1, an afternoon session of 
the Annual Meeting of the New York 
State Historical Association included an 
inspection of the American Wing under 
the guidance of Mr. Cornelius and illus- 
trated lectures by Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Cornelius on two aspects of The Evolution 
of the American House in the Light of 
Changing Social Conditions. On October 
12, the foreign delegates to the American 
Library Association Conference at Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia, while being enter- 
tained as the guests of the New York Li- 
brary Club, visited the Museum and were 
shown the collections by Mr. Elliott. ‘‘ The 
First American Art Pilgrimage,” con- 
ducted by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Music League, and the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, on the same day 
made a tour of the American Wing under 
the guidance of Miss Elizabeth Tower. 
On October 14, the Fine Arts Section of 
the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was welcomed to the Museum by 
Mr. Elliott. The delegates to the Oriental 
Conference of the College Art Association 
of America, meeting in New York and Phil- 
adelphia from October 29 to November 2, 
on the afternoon of October 30 were served 
tea at the Museum after visiting its Oriental 
collections. 

VaLTuRIUS’ DE RE MILITARI. There has 
recently been acquired for the Print Room 
a tall and perfect copy of the De re militari 
of Robertus Valturius which was printed 
at Verona in 1472 by “Johannes ex uer- 
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ona.” Among Italian illustrated books 
this celebrated but little-known volume was 
preceded by but two, the single early Vene- 
tian block-book (which being a block-book 
hardly qualifies as a book in the ordinary 
sense of the word) and the Meditations of 
Cardinal Torquemada issued at Rome in 
1467. The illustrations in the Meditations 
are so crude and so poorly cut and designed 
that Italian and French savants have not 
been overmuch inclined to dispute certain 
chauvinistic claims that they are the work 
of German hands. The illustrations in the 
Valturius, on the other hand, are spirited 
and well drawn, are of unquestionable I tal- 
ian parentage, and may very well be much 
simplified woodcut copies after designs by 
Matteo Pasti, the celebrated medalist. 
They may thus be regarded as the first 
really Italian book illustrations—as the 
splendid progenitors of a glorious line. 
The book was the second to be printed at 
Verona, and the primitive state of the 
typographer’s art at that time and place 
is shown in many interesting ways. There 
are neither signatures nor page numbers, 
nor initial capitals—and, as in the very 
earliest books, there are spaces left by the 
printer for the illuminator to insert both 
head-bands and rubrics. The prefatory 
pages consist of a list of the rubrics thus to 
be inserted, so arranged that it also may 
serve as a sort of table of contents. The 
most interesting of these peculiarities, how- 
ever, is one that so far as I know is shared 
only with those first of all illustrated books 
printed from type which Ulrich Pfister is- 
sued at Bamberg just after 1460—the wood- 
cuts were not printed at the same time 
as the letterpress, but were subsequently 
impressed by hand, in a thinner ink, in 
places left for the purpose by the printer. 
Whether they were inserted in the printing 
office as a part of the printing of the book 
or were inserted by the illuminators, is 
something that in all probability one will 
never know, but the difference in the qual- 
ity of the ink used in the cuts and in the 
letterpress is striking, and also, a thing 
which is typical enough of ordinary people 
but absolutely foreign to the psychology 
of printers and typographic draughtsmen, 
the woodcuts are put in without any at- 


tempt to effect a register or even regu- 
larity—no two impressions of the same 
cut appear ever to be in the same place on 
the page. Our volume thus represents the 
short stage in the development of typog- 
raphy that lapsed between the invention of 
movable type and the important econom- 
ic and artistic discovery that woodcuts 
and type could be printed simultaneously 

the discovery to which the woodcut owes 
its greatest use and development, and 
which made the making of cheap illus- 
trated books possible. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

PoLisH SASHES. In the notes on Russian 
textiles published in the January BULLETIN 
of the current year, reference was made to 
Polish sashes, some of which bear Russian 
signatures. 

rhe following paragraphs, full of inter- 
esting data upon the history of this 
special branch of Polish textiles, are from a 
very courteous letter addressed to this 
Museum by M. Gembarzewski, Director 
of the Nationa! Museum of Warsaw: 

“The long wars of the Poles against the 
Turks, with the rich booty so often carried 
off from the field of battle, exercised a great 
influence on Polish fashions in general and 
on military styles in particular. This is 
especially true of the period after the great 
victory of King John III (Sobieski) at 
Vienna in 1683, which saved Europe from 
Turkish invasion. 

“In addition to plunder gained in the 
war and objects imported from the East, 
Poland itself began to manufacture things 
that were Oriental in their style of orna- 
mentation—chiefly arms, saddles, etc. The 
decoration of these objects, in spite of an 
Oriental foundation, possesses on account 
of the Polish interpretation a_ different 
style, which merits especial consideration. 

“About the same time (in the seven- 
teenth century) the Poles began to adopt a 
national dress (Kontusz, pronounced Konn- 
touche) which included the rich sashes of 
silk, gold, and silver, made in Poland but 
similar to those worn in Persia. Many 
manufactories were organized, scattered 
throughout the territory of the Polish 
state, 
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“Here are the principal and best-known 
ones. The first, one of the most cele- 
brated, was founded by the prince, M. K. 
Radziwill, at Sluck, situated within the 
limits of Poland, and directed by a Pole of 
Armenian origin, John Madzarski (signed 
in various ways: ‘Maziarski,’ ‘Madzar- 
ski,’ ‘Mazarski’). This factory was the 
only one, in the first period of its existence, 
to sign its products with its mark, ‘Sluck,’ 
not only in Polish but in Russian, on ac- 
count of a large Russian clientele. The 
Russian writing, of course, had nothing to 
do with the origin of these sashes. 

“The manufactory at Sluck continued 
the making of sashes up to 1831, that is to 
say, until the time when the Russian 
government, Occupying that section of Po- 
land, forbade the use of the national cos- 
tume. In 1844 the factory ceased to exist. 

“One of the greatest manufactories of 
sashes was founded at Kobylki near War- 
saw in 1782. The founder of this factory 
was called Solimond (Selimand). He was 
supposed to have come from Lyons, and 
the products of this factory, conforming 
to the origin of its founder, showed in 
their ornamentation the influence of west- 
ern art. The sashes made under the di- 
rection of S. Filsjean, especially, recall 
certain motifs of the style of Louis XVI. 
Filsjean, one of the best-known directors of 
this factory, in spite of foreign origin 
was a good Polish patriot and fell on the 
field of battle fighting in the ranks of the 
insurgents against the Russian invasion in 
1794. 

“Another factory was founded in 1790, 
also near Warsaw, at Lipkow, by a former 
director of the factory at Kobylki—Jakob 


Paschalis (later Jakubowicz). This one used 
for the most part motifs of Oriental design. 

“Five similar manufactories existed at 
Cracow. The names of their directors are 
as follows: Francois Maslowski (best known), 
Daniel Chmielewski, Antoine Pucilowski, 
Joseph Trojanowski, Jan Kanty Sztumner 
The first of these factories was founded by 
F. Maslowski in 1787. 

“Besides these, there existed scattered 
about in Poland a number of other factories 
concerning whose history and output less is 
known. 

“Because of a great demand for these 
sashes in our country and because of their 
high price, France (Lyons) and Russia 
commenced to make them. The character 
of the French work differs greatly from the 
Oriental prototype; the character of the 
Russian—while not many examples exist 
is adapted to the taste of the people for 
whom they were made, and may be dis- 
tinguished by colors that are inharmonious 
and too vivid. In general, they are not 
signed.” F. M. 

CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. Members will 
find at the Information Desk a_ booklet 
enumerating some of the Museum’s repro- 
ductions and publications whch are appro- 
priate to Christmas giving. Among these 
should be noted the specially designed cal- 
endar with its twelve selections from the 
paintings in the Museum (price $1.00) and 
the new color postcards in Christmas sub- 
jects (10 cents each). The most recent 
publication is The Analysis of Art, the ap- 
pearance in book form of the six lectures 
on aesthetics given here last winter by De 
Witt H. Parker. The price is $4.00. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, 19020 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—CLASSK 


ARMS AND ARMO}! 


CERAMICS 
Wing E, Room 14 


DRAWINGS 


GLASS, STAINED 


lt WELRY 
\\ ing | . Re om Oo 


METALWORK 


MINIATURES AND MANU- 


SCRIPTS 
PAINTINGS 
Ri PRODUCTIONS 


Wing H, Study Room 


SCULPTURE 


TEXTILES 


WoopworK AND FURNI 
TURI 
Wing E, Room 12 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 





OBJECI 

*Marble statue of a woman, Greek, VI 
cent. B.c.; *pair of gold earrings from 
Tarentum, Greek, IV cent. B.c....... 

“Fragments (13) of Naukratis pottery, 
Greek, VII cent. B. « 5a 

*Terracotta lamp in the form of an ele- 
phant’s head, of Kentoripa ware, Hellen- 
istic period. 

*Three-quarter suit of armor, with blazon 
of the Barberini, engraved and gilded, 
Italian, 1625. 


Lustred tile with Koranic inscription, 


Persian, XII-XIII cent 


tWoman Reading, by Rembrandt Har- 
mensz. van Ryn, Dutch, 1606-1669 
American, XIX cent 


*Drawings (87), 


Panels (6) of stained glass, French, XII 


XIII cent 


Gold ornament and gold brooch from a 
tomb near Loyang, period of Three 
Kingdoms (221-25 A.b.); gold hairpin 
and pair of geld earrings found in a Ho- 
nan tomb, Ming dyn. (1368-1644 A.D 

Chinese 

*Pendant, bracelets (2), rings (2), earrings 
2), in gold with opals and diamonds, 
\merican, XIX cent 


tBronze voke, with teakwood pedestal, 
Chinese, Han dyn. (206 B. c.-220 A.D 


ortrait of Safavid prince holding gold 
cup in hand, signed by Heider Choli, 
Persian, end cf XVI cent 


*Landscape, by William Keith, American, 
1539-1911 


Photographic scrolls (9), Japanese, modern 


tFigure of black horse, pottery, Chinese, 
I’ ang dyn. 618-900 A.D 


*Panel of chintz, Tree of Life design; 
sample fragment of column chintz, 
French, XVIII cent : 

*Piece of crewelwork embroidery, Amer- 
ican The AV 101 COGN. 6 bcaces ; 

*Piece of plaid velvet ribbon, French, 
about 1865 

Carved wood book-cover, [hibetan, late 


XVIIl-early XIX cent 


*Mahogany sofa, eagle decoration, Amer- 


ican, late X VI] |—early XIX cent 
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SOURC 


Purchase. 


Gift of Elinor R. Price. 


Gift of Albert Gallatin 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 
Gilt of James C. McGuire 


Gift of George D. Pratt 


Gift of James F. Ballard 


ff Carrie Van Al- 


Bequest 
styne 


Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Hark- 


ness 


Purchase 
Gift of Allison V. Armour 


Gift of Louis V. Ledoux 


Gift ol Mrs Edward 2 


Harkness 


Purchase 
Purchase 


Gift of Miss Grace O. Clarke 


Gift of Allison V. Armour. 


Purchase. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8), 


—= (i > SJ 35 
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CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 
I.NAMELS. Patch-box, enamel on copper, English, late 
American Wing XVIII cent Lent by Earl W. Safgent 
TEXTILES Piece of black velvet, Spanish, late XVIII 
cent Lent anonyn 
WOODWORK AND FuRNI- *Day-bed, mahogany, American, third 
rURE quarter of XVIII cent Lent by Russell Welles 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 


DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


THE LIBRARY Mrs. Belle C. Landauer 
Miss Ida Proper 


William B. Revere 
William E. Rudge 


Edward D. Adams 

Robert W. de Forest 

Miss Harriet W. Frishmuth 
Albert Gallatin 

Stephen V. Grancsay 
Riccardo Gualino LENDING COLLECTIONS 
Miss Georgiana Havens Mrs. Henry Powell Havens 

Henry W. Kent Francis H. Robertson 
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MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, Whocontribute or devise 


550,000 


FELLOWSIN Perpetuiry, whocontribute — 5,000 
FELLOwS FOR LiFe, who contribute . 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING Members, who pay an- 

nually Se eee 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, Who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MemBers, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually. . 10 


PriviteGes—All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception or pri- 
vate view given by the Trustees at the Museum 
for members. 


FOR SALE 


DIRECTION OF THE 
AND EIGHTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AT THE FIFTH AVENUE ENTRANCE TO THE 


SECRETARY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM WITHOUT CHARGE, 


The BuLtetin and the Annual Report 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amcunt to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


The Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Saturday until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. 
to6 p.m. The Cloisters and the American Wing 
close at dusk. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 
This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance lo all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 
group exceeding four in number. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 


days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 

CatTaLocures published by the Museum, 
PHoTroGRaAPHs of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Coior Prints, ETCHINGS, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. to 
4-45 p. m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p. m. 
MUSEUM 
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